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INTRODUCTION. 


In this, the fifth, volume of the series ‘‘ Artists of the 
Dance,’’ I have set out to give some studies of those artists 
whose work has given me the most pleasure during the last 
few years. 


These studies are entirely disconnected, though there is 
a strong link between the first two. It speaks well for 
English dancing that two of the dancers, Penelope Spencer 
and Alicia Markova, both outstanding in their widely different 
branches, are English girls. All the dancers in this book 
have, however, one thing in common—they are most certainly 
** artists of the dance.’’ 


A.L.H. 


FOREWORD. 


Dear Penelope, 


If I were asked to give examples of English art at its 
best, your dancing would be one of the first that would 
occur to me. 


I think that what appeals to me so strongly is its 
essentially English character. 


All those discerning people who realise that London 
is the most adorable city in the world, and who have learnt 
that the English climate is the most lovable—these are 
your admirers. I love the English climate and your 
dancing for many reasons ; among other things, they never 
disappoint me, and I never know what they will do next. 


Yours sincerely, 


Gustav Holst. 





Penelope Spencer in ‘‘ The Funeral March of a Rich Aunt. 


I. PENELOPE SPENCER—CREATIVE ARTIST. 
(i.) Penelope Spencer as Creator. 


I have not put Penelope Spencer ‘ top of the bill ’ because 
I think that she is a greater artist than the others, more 
deserving of praise, but for a variety of other reasons. 
Penelope Spencer belongs to no company or group. She is 
entirely self-sufficient, she comes from no particular traceable 
tradition, and her work forms, therefore, an exceedingly 
fascinating study, the study of a choregraphist, a conceiver 
of dances and a dancer—if you will, a ballet company in 
miniature in one person. Here we have three very different 
r6éles. The difference between dancer and choregraphist 
is an obvious one, but to the layman it is not always known 
that the choregraphist is merely the orchestrator of move- 
ment and not the actual author of the whole, though in 
actual practice the collaboration is a very close one. I am 
not talking here of the five act ballet which required a 
definite author to compose its intricate plot, but of the dance 
poem such as “ Le Spectre de la Rose.”” Here we have as the 
starting point a poem by Theophile Gautier, which gives the 
clue to the atmosphere. Another poet, Jean Louis Vaudoyer 
puts this into more definite form, so as to suit the chosen 
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music, L’invitation 4 la Valse by Weber, and the movements 
are then orchestrated by Fokine, who adds his own fantasies 
to the poem, which is converted again by Bakst into a picture. 
This is by no means a practical illustration of ballet com- 
position, where usually the music is the starting point, 
but merely an example to demonstrate the various factors 
that go to the creation of such works. 


Classical dancers, trained in the school of Petipa, are 
accustomed to arranging dances for themselves, but these 
are generally a sequence of well-known traditional steps. 
Such a dance as Karsavina’s exquisite ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” is the exception. Penelope Spencer then fulfils 
the functions of a whole committee of artists every time she 
creates a dance, a fact that is not generally realized or that 
is taken for granted and dismissed from the mind. Usually 
the non-classical dancer, who creates for herself is an 
amateur, sometimes an amateur of genius, such as Isadora 
Duncan it is true, but too often someone who is too lazy to 
seek technique and therefore creates for herself in order to 
avoid difficulties. Penelope Spencer is a _ professional. 
Her every movement is carefully thought out. The small 
early Victorian tennis dance, a trifle in its way without any 
pretensions to importance, becomes important because 
of its style and finish. It is perfection of its kind, not merely 
a burlesque, but something that has all the charm and 
atmosphere of bygone fashion. It is a page out of an old 
family album, that gives one a genuine smile of pleasure. 
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Gii.) Her Appeal. 


Another reason for placing Penelope Spencer where I 
have placed her, is that she has not yet the reputation she 
deserves, as the greatest English creative dancer, incidentally 
the greatest of her type I have yet seen in any country. This 
is not said by way of complaint. Penelope Spencer has 
a wide reputation and an increasing public, but we have not 
yet taken her to our hearts as we do some foreign artists, 
and, without exception, all our sportswomen. It is perhaps 
just as well for an artist, however level-headed, but we should 
certainly remember that a great artist does more for 
national prestige, I dare say it, than even a great tennis 
player. Penelope Spencer is not the ‘‘ high-brow ’’ artist 
for a small and enthusiastic public. Her particular art can 
be appreciated by all those who flock to see that great 
diseuse, Ruth Draper, or who applaud the American bur- 
lesque dancers at the music hall. It possesses wit, humour, 
both kind and cruel, genuine beauty and the kind of thrill 
that a first-class jazz band can give to millions. Ruth 
Draper, Gracie Fields, and Paul Whiteman—Penelope 
Spencer can appeal to all their publics. 


I have no doubt that eventually she will gain that type 
of popularity. Her art is of a kind that can be continued 
during a lifetime. It is a pity not to wake up to the 
realisation of it while she is young, and to watch it develop. 
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(iii.) Penelope Spencer as a Storyteller. 


Penelope Spencer is, for these reasons, the most interest- 
ing of all our English non-ballet dancers. She is creative and 
her speciality is the tableau de genre. Now this particular form 
is the most dangerous and full of pitfalls for the plastic artist, 
who has a story to tell, but must tell that story without for 
a moment forgetting the medium of his particular art or 
converting it into literature. The early ballet invariably had 
a complicated story to tell but the choregraphist dodged the 
story, perhaps wisely, to such an extent that this danger 
did not exist, and it was, therefore, possible to cut down “ The 
Swan Lake’ from five acts to one without any great artistic 
damage. Penelope Spencer has avoided all these pitfalls 
and tells her story in the only possible manner. She never 
forgets that she is a dancer and that the music must be her 
guide and she composes and interprets her dances in such a 
fashion that she suggests the atmosphere of her story, 
clearly and unmistakably, but does not tell it. Recently a 
much-lauded American dancer appeared in London with 
many similar stories to tell, and she set about the telling in 
such a fashion that she was a dumb Ruth Draper, and not a 
dancer at all. To go to opposites many of the central Euro- 
pean dancers chose the method of giving the atmosphere 
of what they had to say, but this is so complicated, so little 
understood by themselves that even with copious analytical 
programme notes it is incomprehensible and should never 
be attempted in the dance. Penelope is magnificently sane, 
she has avoided both extremes. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary sanity is an essential in art. An insane Penelope 
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might have inspired more talk, more enthusiasm, even 2 
Spencer school and a Spencer cult, but she would have been 
forgotten as soon as the next sensation came along, while 
sane Penelope will be remembered and will most certainly 
leave her mark on dancing, and, owing to the economic 
difficulties of producing ballet on a large scale, the future is 
certainly with her and with her methods. 


It is not possible to give any one teacher or method the 
credit of having trained her. She is by no means a highly 
trained classical dancer, but her technique is rapidly impro- 
ving and she undoubtedly has a natural aptitude, but what 
is more important she does not attempt dances that are out 
of her range, which is an extremely varied one. For a time 
she was with Margaret Morris and she speaks very highly of 
what the training did for her. It is as a practical choregra- 
phist in connection with the Glastonbury festival that she 
first gained a real sense of the stage and a sense of music. 
Perhaps, however, the greatest influence on her at a most 
impressionable time was ‘‘ The Blackbirds ’’ Revue and 
its brilliant star, the late Florence Mills. I may easily 
overrate that influence, but it is distinctly present, and the 
burlesque, jazz spirit in much of her work is due to that. 


(iv.) Some Dances. 


To me her most memorable dance is not the famous 
‘¢ Funeral March on the Death of a Rich Aunt,”’ nor any of the other 
examples of humour, but a dance as beautiful as the famous 
Dying Swan—* Laideronette.”’ 
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** Elle se deshabilla et se mit dans le bain pendant que 
pagodes et pagodines se mirent a chanter et a jouer 
des instruments.’’ 


The choregraphy is simple, quiet, and yet so subtle that 
every time I see it I find in it some fresh beauty. Without 
scenery, a pool of water indicated by the limelight being the 
focussing point, 1’Impératrice des Pagodes glides in, feels 
the chill of the water, goes through the motions of bathing 
and glides out again. That is all, but it is so exquisitely 
conceived and executed that one has the illusion of hearing 
the pagoda bells ringing gently in the wind. There is no 
false glamour, and yet all the colour of the East is in this 
simple solo. Here is one of many dances based on a poem, 
but it is Penelope Spencer who re-creates the poem, and a 
glance at the programme or a previous knowledge of the 
poem is totally unnecessary. In “ Laideronette,” Penelope 


Spencer is poetry itself. 


Her range is truly enormous, in spite of the technical 
restrictions that she so wisely realises. She can show us 
wit, humour, caricature, and the grotesque, while the average 
solo dancer usually relies upon the grotesque alone for all 
the effects. Lord Berners’ “ Funeral March on the Death of a 
Rich Aunt’ is a remarkable example of wit. The mask devised 
by the dancer herself is an essential part of the dance. 
Penelope Spencer has the happy faculty of conceiving music 
costume and dance as a whole. 


In “* Laideronette ’’ the most effective passages in the dance 
come from the use of the shawl. 
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‘¢ Laideronette.’ 


‘¢ Baedeker ’’ is a caricature, exceedingly keenly observed. 
The satire on the American is a very common dance number, 
but it is usually grossly exaggerated and based on one or 
two stunts that are repeated ad nauseam. “ Baedeker”’ is taken 
from life. In it Penelope Spencer has done for the dance 
what Ruth Draper has done for the monologue. A far more 
difficult feat, for the average audience is ‘‘ speech wise,’’ but 
very far from being ‘‘ dance wise.’’ 


“French Dolls” is a grotesque and rather terrifying 
affair in which the puppets, which are given away on gala 
nights in restaurants, imitate the movements of their owners. 
It is conceived in the same spirit as “ Dance Little Lady,” but 
it is simpler and for that reason so much more frightening. 


It would be ungracious not to mention Hedley Briggs 
in this essay. He is an admirable partner, perhaps more 
of an actor-mime than a dancer, though his technique is 
improving rapidly. As an artist who is also a performer, 
he has much that is important to give, and his costumes 
are an essential part of each particular dance. 


If Penelope Spencer can do with a large ensemble what 
she has accomplished with herself she will be our first 
choregraphist of genius. As it is she never stands still, 
and each season sees her progressing further and further 
both technically and artistically. 
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(v.) List of her Principal Works. 


APPENDIX A. 
List of Productions undertaken by Penelope Spencer. 


It will be seen from this list that Penelope Spencer is a 
producer of very wide experience. I have not treated of any 
of these productions in this text, as they form an entirely in- 
dependent study, but it is important to remember them in a 
survey of her career. 


The Glastonbury Players (with Rutland Boughton). 
1919-1921. Member of the Board of Directors. 
The Immortal Hour. 
Alcestis. 
Queen of Cornwall. 
Birth of Arthur. 


British-National Opera Company, as Solo Dancer in: 
1922 - 1924 Samson and Delilah. 

Aida. 

Tannhauser. 

Carmen. 

L’Enfant Prodigue. 

Louise. 


(The Tannhauser production comprised a ballet for 50 persons. 
The producer was not yet 21 at the time.) 


London Coliseum. 
1923. Tannhauser Ballet. 
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Royal Opera Covent Garden. 
1925. Danced in and produced 
The Jewels of the Madonna. 


With Sybil Thorndike. 

1924 - 1928. Masses and Men. 
Judith. 
The Cenci. 
Henry VIII. 
Medea. 
The Trojan Women. 
Hippolytus. 


With Nigel Playfair. 

1925 - 1928. Lionel and Clarissa. 
Riverside Nights. 
Would be Gentleman. 
When Coummiles played. 
Way of the World. 


APPENDIX B. 
Some of the better known solo dances of Penelope Spencer. 


There have been so many creations at different times that 
it is impossible to make a complete catalogue of them, especi- 
ally as they are very quickly discarded by a dancer eager for 
experiment. 


Laideronette. | Costume by Penelope Spencer Ravel. 
Commented on in the text. 
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Funeral March on the Death of a Rich Aunt. Berners. 
Mask and costume by Penelope Spencer, commented on 
in the text. 


Bluebeard’s Key. Ravel's 5 o.¢, 
From L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. 


A study in feminine curiosity. 


Allegro. Handel. 
Costume by Penelope Spencer, commented on in the 
text. 
General Lavine - Excentric. Debussy . 


A satirical character study. The first of Penelope 
Spencer’s solos. 


Parisian Dolls. Gavin Gordon. 
With Hedley Briggs. Costume and masks by Hedley 
Briggs (commented on in the text.) 


Baedaker. Foxtrot. 
With Hedley Briggs. Costumes by Hedley Briggs 
(commented on in the text). 


Elegiac Blues. Lambert. 
In memory of Florence Mills. 

Nigger Heaven. Barn Dance, 
In memory of Florence Mills. Traditional. 
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II. HOMMAGE A FLORENCE MILLS. 
(Her influence on Penelope Spencer.) 
(i.) Nigger Heaven. 


I mentioned in my last study that the late Florence 
Mills had a powerful influence on Penelope Spencer in the 
most formative period of her art, and the title of this study 
is taken from a dance dedicated by Penelope to Florence 
Mills. Penelope Spencer has been wise in limiting that 
influence. Florence Mills was essentially a negro artist, and 
her particular type of dance could only be performed by a 
negro. Her influence on the younger dancers has been 
enormous, but in most cases they have seized on those 
purely physical aspects of her dance that are so unsuitable 
for the white, and have left entirely unexplored the whole 
spirit of her work. Apart from the remarkable rhythm and 
loose-limbed work common to all negro dancers, Florence 
Mills had certain qualities that placed her quite apart and 
it is those qualities that Penelope has seized upon. The 
most noticeable is economy of gesture, the telling of a story 
in the essential tunes only, like a sketch by a great master. 
Also in her interpretations of music and situations Penelope 
has often turned to Florence Mills rather than to the European 
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tradition. This is obvious in such dances as Elegiac Blues 
and Nigger Heaven and to me also in the Handel. No dancer 
entirely influenced by the European dance would have dared 
to give such a fresh interpretation to such classical and 
almost ‘‘dance-hackneyed ’’ music. Again in “ Bluebird’s 
Key,” the eerie effect, as thrilling as any Grand Guignol 
sketch, more so in fact on account of its utter lack of 
banality, suggests the tom-tom haunted Emperor Jones. 


The solo interpretative artist is often entirely colourless. 
She is usually trying to interpret something conventional 
that calls for technique and the results are amateurish. 
Penelope is an important exception to this. She has 
harnessed to the technique that she possesses this fresh 
point of view from an entirely different culture, has coloured 
it with her vivid personality and has created a new form of 
dance. Whether she can do with a corps de ballet what she 
achieves herself remains to be seen. Her art is largely 
instinctive, but her feeling for music and for line and her 
sense of the dramatic suggest vast possibilities as a 
choregrapher. 

(ii.) A Study in Negro Dancing. 


** And what would I do in heaven, pray, 
Me with my dancing feet. 

And limbs like apple boughs that sway 
When the gusty rain winds beat? ’’ 


From a poem by Countee Cullen, Negro poet. 


During the past twenty years Negro influence upon all 
branches of art has been enormous. In painting and 
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PenelopeYSpencer in Handel’s ‘ Allegro.’’ 


sculpture, Picasso, Derain, Viaminck, Modigliani, and the 
entire ‘‘fauve’’ school have looked to primitive Negro 
sculpture for guidance just as their immediate predecessors 
were influenced by the Japanese colour print, while in 
literature, the poet Guillaume Appollinaire and the entire 
modern school who look upon Blaise Cendrar’s ‘‘ Anthologie 
Negre ’’ as their bible have also been dominated by the 
negro. The same is the case in contemporary drama, which 
owes to this influence two of Eugene O’Neill’s most powerful 
plays, ‘‘ The Emperor Jones,’’ and ‘‘ All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings,’’ Du Bose Hayward’s ‘‘ Porgy,’’ and many lesser 
known works. 


Such influence is both strong and undoubted, but less 
immediately obvious than the influence on music and the 
dance, which is apparent to all, if not fully understood as yet. 


There are two manners of regarding this negro domin- 
ance in music and dancing; the one draws an artistic 
‘* colour line,’’ and deplores the fact that the white man with 
his heritage of culture, etc.—I am trying to reproduce the 
exact formula—should owe anything to savages, whose 
ancestors were ‘‘ anthropophagi, and men whose heads do 
grow beneath their shoulders ’’; while the other says that 
the white man is artistically finished, Greek influence has 
been worked to death, and the negro alone can give us a 
renaissance. Both are very wide of the mark. Let us first 
ask ourselves what is the meaning of this word Jazz that is 
used so frequently and so indiscriminately in almost every 
branch of modern art. 
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Its history is well known, but I will repeat it here as it 
‘will be needed in our analysis. 


Poverty compelled the music-loving negro to evolve 
instruments of his own, and for practical reasons these 
instruments were for the most part percussion instruments, 
bones, etc. In this we have the origin of our present bands. 
One C. W. Handy, whose name deserves to be far better 
known than it is, brought up upon this type of improvised 
music, wrote the first piece of music proper, ‘ Memphis 
Blues,” which was played by a coloured Chicago cabaret 
artist, Jasbo Brown. Brown owed his popularity to some 
startling innovations, for, by placing his bowler over his 
trombone, he made it talk and laugh and cry. 


** More Jasbo, more Jas’,’’ his admirers cried, and Jazz 
was born. As for the dance itself, Shelton Brooks, a negro 
comedian, inspired by Brown, invented a new strut, “ Walkin’ 
the dog,” and together they evolved and popularised the new 
dance. Handy, Brown and Brooks were the classics of a 
new art. Thus we see that both the dance and the music 
have followed the usual path from the folk dance and folk 
music to a more sophisticated form of expression, and it is 
to be believed that the negro with whom they originated was 
very little lower in civilization than the Caucasian or the 
Magyar, to whom we owe some of our most beautiful music 
and choregraphy. If we look upon jazz other than histori- 
cally the problem becomes clearer. We must ask ourselves 
the question, ‘‘ What does Jazz express?’’ Jazz is a 
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‘* dancing, their world of shadows to forget,’’ it is a com- 
pensation for one of the most unhappy peoples in the world, 
but it is a great compensation ; 


‘* The gifts divine are theirs, music and laughter ; 
All other things, however great, come after.’’ 


All peoples can be influenced by Jazz, and find need of 
Jazz (David dancing before the ark was an early example of 
the Jazz spirit), and it is for this reason that Jazz has made 
such enormous strides and that Jazz is international. There 
are, however, also many reasons why Jazz is strictly national. 
It also expresses much that the negro alone can feel, the 
rhythmic beat of the tom-tom, the camp revival meeting 
with all its enthusiasms and hallelujas, and the negro 
wedding, moments of irresponsible joy in a world that is 
not kind to the coloured man. It would be more accurate, 
therefore, to say that the Jazz spirit is international, while 
Jazz itself is national, and as far as dancing is concerned 
can only be adequately interpreted by the negro, who possesses 
the particular rhythm. And here again not all negro dancers 
perform competently. The first negro ‘‘ song and dance ’’ 
act to gain popularity was the nigger minstrel, a white man, 
blacked and dressed to ape the negro. He would use the 
negro dialect more or less correctly and raise much laughter 
but his attitude would be, ‘‘ I'll show you how darn funny 
these niggers can be. They’re a rum lot. Yes, Sir.’’ The 
first genuine coloured entertainers followed in this tradition. 
They imitated the white man imitating the negro, and 
laughed at the negro and not with him. This attitude has 
persisted with a large number of coloured artists. The 
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fascinating Josephine Baker has been amusing the Parisians 
with her eccentric dances, but black though she is, she is 
far from expressing anything genuinely negro. She is 
probably by now as fully Parisian as Mistinguett or the 
Dolly Sisters. ‘‘ They want a Zulu with feathers sticking 
out behind,’’ she says, ‘‘ Well, let them have it.’’ It was a 
different matter with the regretted Florence Mills. She was 
an exceedingly great artist, because her’s was a totally 
different attitude. She expressed what was deep down in 
the negro; Jazz, the spirit of childish, riotous fun, sensual 
certainly, but without the offensive suggestiveness of the 
pseudo-negro performer, and the Blues, the melancholy, 
pathetic side of negro life. She did not laugh at the negro 
but with him, and she cried with him, too, and her dances, 
which I find repulsive in white imitators, were always full of 
meaning and often genuinely beautiful. The entire Blackbird 
troupe, now unfortunately leaderless and dispersed, was an 
artistic manifestation of first-class importance, and that, 
because it was in no way imitative. My objection to the negro 
dance, now so often performed by whites, apart from the fact 
that they are absurdly incompetent, lies in the fact that it is 
imitative, and produces upon me exactly the same impression 
as would a negro troupe in “ Les Sylphides” or “‘ The Swan Lake.” 
The Jazz influence at its best is to be found in such a ballet 
as Nijinska’s “ Blue Train.” The spirit is there, but there 
has been an adaptation to the feelings and the physique of 
white dancers. The judicious use of this new-found art can 
be invaluable, as I have shown is the case with Penelope 
Spencer, but what is possible for the negro with his tempera- 
ment and the particular formation of his limbs, and more 
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particularly his unique sense of rhythm, is out of the question 
for the pink and white chorus girl, and her attempts to 
Charleston seem to me to be either futile or excessively 
vulgar. 


I would put the late Florence Mills, as a dancer, on a par 
with any of the admittedly great artists of the dance. She 
had much to express, and the power and the means techni- 
cally to express it. Whether it interests the amateur as much 
as the efforts of other dancers is purely a personal matter. 


III. ALICIA MARKOVA. 


Alicia Marks, as she then was, must have been about 
eight years old when I first saw her dance in Seraphine 
Astafieva’s large Chelsea studio. Even during her first 
year’s training she was an exceptional child, and I used to 
look forward with pleasure to an invitation to a class that 
contained Anton Dolin and the diminutive Alicia. Somehow, 
I had always taken it for granted that she would eventually 
find her way to the Diaghileff Ballet. 


Three scenes remain in my mind of those early days: 
A Charity Matinee on a jerry-built stage with the small 
Alicia carefully avoiding the large holes and joins in the 
boards that caused her to alter her dance at the last minute 
without the slightest signs of stage fright ; an evening per- 
formance at the Albert Hall at which Dolin showed for the 
first time what he was really worth, and people began to 
realise that here at last was an exceptional English couple 
when once they had recovered from their amazement at the 
little ballerina’s fragility ; and thirdly, a party given by 
Astafieva in honour of the Ballet, where Alicia, without the 
slightest apparent nervousness, danced before Diaghileff and 
his entire company and became a member of the Russian 
Ballet. This at the age of thirteen. 
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Alicia Markova in ‘* Cimarosiana.”’ 


These three souvenirs show one thing clearly, a dancer 
with extraordinary self-possession, and perhaps a lack of 
any very great temperament. Markova is a classical 
dancer of great purity and precision with an astounding 
technique. She has all the aristocracy of movement of the 
typical Russian dancer, but she moves her audience rather 
by her sense of line than by her interpretation of any par- 
ticular réle. 


She possesses a magnificent ear, and here again she 
moves one by her precision, and not by her interpretation 
of the music. 


It was always impossible to be moved in a sentimental 
manner by her diminutive size. She was so competent, so 
self-possessed that she never inspired or wanted pity. From 
her very first appearance one had to judge her not as a child 
prodigy, but as a dancer of experience. Her particular 
temperament is the temperament of a classical dancer pure 
and simple. She has fire, but it is the bright fire of the 
sparkler, not the warm red glow. Her range is a limited 
one. She can excel in the pre-Fokine ballet, in a limited 
number of early Fokine ballets, and again in modern work, 
where the dancer is almost a marionette in spirit by com- 
parison to the romantic. She is by no means lacking in 
personality, but hers is a personality that can easily be 
submerged by unsuitable casting. 


The very first réle in which she appeared with 
Diaghileff was at Monte Carlo in the difficult pas de trois 
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from “ The Swan Lake,” which was given as a divertissement, 
and though she has developed considerably since then I 
have rarely seen her to better advantage. She lent con- 
siderable distinction to two small but charming réles, the 
mimed mischievous child in “La Boutique Fantasque,” and 
Little Red Riding Hood in “ Aurora’s Wedding.” 


Her first creation was in the new Balanchin version of 
Stravinsky’s “ Song of the Nightingale.” In this she had an 
eminently suitable réle, where her small height, which was 
accentuated by the tight-fitting Matisse costume, was an 
asset. The bird-like movements of the arms, the series of 
brilliant fouettes and the pas de deux with Death (Sokolova) 
suited her admirably. In the more glowing and romantic 
“‘ Firebird’ she would have shown the lightness of the bird, 
but the whole character of the ballet would have been altered. 


During the last season of the ballet she succeeded admir- 
ably in another bird réle, Petipa’s exquisite pas de deux, 
The Blue Bird from “ Aurora’s Wedding.” This classic and 
Balanchin’s modern work are far nearer in spirit than any 
of the romantic ballets. Both insist on a cold, crisp tech- 
nique and demand far fewer qualities of interpretation and 
drama. 


Markova was certainly the most successful Cat in 
Balanchin’s ballet of that name, though she too never quite 
became a woman, and it was difficult to believe in the meta- 
morphosis. Two more ballets remain to be noted— 
‘“* Carnaval,” her only Fokine ballet, in which she flitted in and 
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out as the Butterfly, contrasting wonderfully with the 
mortals, and the pas de trois in “ Cimarosiana,” where the music 
was of a kind that appealed especially to her, and that re- 
vealed her at her best. 


This is a long and important list for a dancer who has 
not yet come of age. Develop she most certainly will, if 
given the opportunity, both technically and in personality, 
but already at the age of thirteen it was evident in what 
directions her talent lay. She is a dancer of the day before 
yesterday and of to-day, never of yesterday. 


1925. 
1925. 
1925. 


1929. 
1928. 
1927. 


1928. 
1929. 
1929. 


ALICIA MARKOVA. 


ROLES. 


Pas de trois in ‘‘Swan Lake’’ (with Tcherkas and Efimov} 
Child in ‘‘ Boutique Fantasque ”’ 


Red Riding Hood in ‘‘ Aurora’s Wedding ’’ 
(with Tcherkas) 


Blue Bird in ‘‘ Aurora’s Wedding ”’ (with Dolin) 

The Cat in ‘* The Cat ”’ (with Lifar) 

Nightingale in ‘‘ The Song of the Nightingale ”’ 
(Creation) 

Butterfly in ‘‘ Carnaval ’”’ 

Pas de deux in ‘* Cimarosiana ”’ (with Lifar) 


Pas de quatre in ‘*‘ The Swan Lake ”’ 


Tilly Losch in ‘‘ Gothic.’’ 





IV. TILLY LOSCH. 


It is with great satisfaction, the satisfaction that goes 
with an ‘‘I-told-you-so ’’ attitude, that I see Tilly Losch 
firmly established in both critical and popular favour. From 
the very first week of her appearance in London I was an 
enthusiast, and to-day I find her more interesting than ever. 
I have been constantly disappointed by non-Russian dancers 
arriving with a big reputation from the Continent. I always 
associate them with some complicated philosophical theory, 
the understanding of which is to completely abolish the five 
positions, and to create natural movement in their opinion, 
and to destroy natural movement in mime. This may be 
a prejudice on my part—TI am very full of prejudices where 
dancing is concerned—but it certainly has some justification. 
I have read a complicated manifesto by one of the leaders of 
Continental dancing, which when boiled down and shorn of 
its long words, conveyed no more information than that 
‘‘dancing is ... dancing,’’ and I have sat through the 
tedious hours of a philosophical dance soiree, forced to 
consult my programme to understand something of the 
contortions shown on the stage. Therefore, in spite of my 
great confidence in Mr. Cochran’s knowledge of dancing 
and of what constitutes entertainment, I was in my most 
hypercritical mood when Tilly Losch came on the stage. 
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I was willing to concede her beauty and nothing else. The 
first dance I saw was “ Hands” (Ravel). Here at any rate 
was a dancer who realised the immense importance of the 
arms in dancing, and who had evolved a simple means of 
expressing exactly what she had to tell, her interpretation of 
the music, by means of her arms alone, unaided by costume 
or decor. The very simplicity of the work was not the 
least of its attractions, a simplicity all the more noticeable 
after the coloured, crowded stage of the preceding scenes. 


This woman had the hands of a Duse, and a highly 
developed sense of rhythm, whether she was a dancer or not 
I could not yet tell. The Gothic dance convinced me both of 
her abilities as a dancer and of the fertility of her imagination. 
The American dancer Angna Enters has a Gothic dance too, 
and the difference between the two dances brings out clearly 
all the beauties in Tilly Losch’s simple and beautiful concep- 
tion. It is comparatively simple for anyone with a supple 
body and a knowledge of the period to assume a Gothic pose 
or any other pose from some period in art. Jean Borlin in 
El Greco is a case in point. The difficulty arises in distinguish- 
ing between a dance and a tableau vivant, and again between 
a ‘‘ mongrel ’’ dance and one that gives the correct atmos- 
phere of the period. The dance is not made up of poses as 
much as by the transition from pose to pose. Borlin’s 
El Greco was not a genuine ballet, and Angna Enters’ Gothic 
was a series of perfectly correct and often beautiful poses. 
Tilly Losch gave us a Gothic dance, the kind of dance that the 
stone and wooden figures of that period had they come to 
life must surely have danced. 
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The excellent skit on the Russian Ballet showed in her a 
sense of humour and proportion, the Viennese valse her 
charm and natural grace, and the Spanish dance her tem- 
perament. A well-known Parisian critic at the time of her 
appearance in Paris said that in all his experience he had not 
‘seen a dancer of such temperament, and he did not mean 
that false and rather noisy attitude that so often is considered 
to be temperament. 


Tilly Losch is not technically a virtuoso, and she is not 
inclined towards classical work. She is well and thoroughly 
trained, able to interpret the great réles of ballet with 
‘school ’’ and grace, but they mean little to her. The 
particular feature I noticed in the excerpt from Coppelia was 
the gentle humour of her interpretation. She was most 
certainly not poking fun at the ballet, but she treated it with 
a certain tenderness and respect as one treats a treasured 
antiquity rather. She was parodying it ever so gently, and 
at the same time paying a tribute to the great dancers of the 
past who have made their names in it, an exceptionally 
difficult feat admirably suited to the whole scene and the 
method of showing the ballet from the wings. There is 
much subtlety in her work on account of its great simplicity, 
and its charm grows on one with each performance. The 
modern dance before the idol I did not entirely grasp, but my 
enjoyment was not lessened. The dance itself was haunt- 
ingly beautiful, and its little bit of symbolism was only of 
secondary importance. I could grasp at its meaning and 
feel it where I could not put it into words. It was troubling, 
unsettling and its very vagueness and evasiveness were 
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qualities. This is the right method. I do not deny sym- 
bolism and philosophy, but they must be subordinate to the 
dance. The beauty of the movements alone count. I have 
never worried myself with the absurd analytical notes in the 
programmes of celebrity concerts. It is only if the work 
itself is bad that I seek for an explanation. 


We have only seen a very small part of what Tilly Losch 
is capable. Revue, however brilliant, is not the ideal medium 
for the dancer, and there are many limitations that would 
not be present before an audience of “ balletomanes.”” I long 
to see Tilly Losch in a concert, entirely free to express herself. 
The classical ballerina needs a corps de ballet, and the Maud 
Allans and Angna Enters need training. Tilly Losch is free, 
she has no need of the first, and she has the second behind 
her. She can follow her emotional urge to the full. 


V. INSPIRATION and TECHNIQUE. 


My subject is inspired by reading some interesting lines 
in Mr. Sewell Stokes’ on ‘‘ Isadora Duncan,’’ where the writer 
describes Isadora waiting for ‘‘ the inner urge,’’ in order 
to dance and to express herself. However remarkable 
Isadora may have been such ‘‘ prayer meeting ’’ dancing, 
‘* waiting for the spirit to move her,’’ cannot be taken very 
seriously by anyone who understands the rudiments of 
dancing. Duncan’s tragic life and sensational death have 
created a legend about her and it is not easy to define her 
exact position in the world of the dance. It is time the truth 
were told about Duncan, not in the vulgar ordinary sense, 
the revelation of some fresh love scandal, but the plain truth 
about her quality as a dancer. She has expounded her 
philosophy in her recently published memoirs, but that 
philosophy closely studied reveals nothing. She mixes such 
names as Nietzsche, Whitman and Greece, but beyond the 
fact that she danced and loved dancing, that ballet proper 
left her cold, and that she was passionately fond of and 
obviously understood fine music, we can find nothing. To 
put it bluntly, Isadora was totally untrained as a dancer. 
An exceedingly intelligent woman, most certainly an artist, 
too impulsive to go through the ordinary routine, she 
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developed a ‘‘ philosophy ”’ to hide and to excuse her tech- 
nical deficiencies, and talked of ‘‘Inspiration,’’ where it 
should have been ‘‘ Work, Knowledge, and Inspiration.’’ 


The ‘‘ Gothic dance ’’ of Tilly Losch, to take a very 
recent example, is most certainly an inspiration, but I happen 
to know that it is the result of a year’s careful study and a 
long, initial training in dance technique. The finished result 
does not appear any the less spontaneous. Like Duncan, 
Losch is no admirer of orthodox ballet, but her ballet training 
has given her the right and the power to express herself in 
her own manner, to be ‘‘ inspired ’’ and to ‘‘ create ’’ without 
the need of any complicated ‘‘ Dance philosophy.’’ Asa con- 
sequence, Losch and Penelope Spencer have set a standard 
for the solo dancer as high and as pure as the standard set 
for Ballet in the days of Fokine. 


In forming a correct estimate of Duncan, we must 
remember that she appeared at a time when ballet seemed 
dying, before the revivifying influence of Fokine, when the 
music of such deservedly forgotten composers as Pugno and 
Minkus was in vogue. The music alone used by Duncan, 
her remarkable beauty and the absence of the customary 
tarlatan was sufficient to focus attention on her, while the 
learned talk of Greek vases was most certainly an attraction 
to those that wished for some intellectual justification for 
their pleasures. The fact that Duncan was so great an 
inspiration to poets and painters innumerable can tell us 
nothing of her real merits as a dancer. Both are moved by, 
and proclaim the beautiful statuesque woman, but that is 
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all. The little ‘‘ rat ’’ of the Paris Opera inspired Degas to 
paint masterpieces, yet we are told that she was far from 
being a very artistic performer. 


Already the ‘‘ Romantic Revolution ’’ of Fokine was in 
preparation and such dancers as Karsavina were beginning 
to revolt against the old-fashioned symmetrical ballet. 
Fokine’s reforms, however, were of a far more constructive 
nature, more complicated and difficult to handle. Apart 
from the struggle with authority in the form of the theatre 
officials, there was the whole complicated machinery of 
ballet and the evolution of a system that would not dispense 
with the valuable classical training, and that would be suited 
to an entire school of dancing and not to one individual, for, 
in spite of her schools and the prominent part teaching 
played in her life, a type of dancing such as this was purely 
individual, beginning and ending with Isadora herself. 


It is not possible to see in the work of Fokine any definite 
influence of Duncanism, as so many critics have held. At 
the most, the American dancer may have prepared public 
opinion, re-awakened a waning interest in the dance, and 
convinced the public that it was not sacrilege to dance to the 
music of Bach, Beethoven, and other hitherto remote masters 
as far as dancing was concerned. As Karsavina has said in 
a masterly study of Duncan in her ‘‘ Theatre Street,’’ the 
Russian dancers could do what Duncan did, but Duncan 
could not interpret their dances. As I have stated, the Fokine 
reforms were of a different and far wider reaching nature, 
though both had in common the interpretation of the music, 
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altering its position from mere accompaniment to actual 
inspirer of the whole dance. It is rather in the work of 
Nijinski, “ L’Apres midi d’un Faune” in particular, that I can 
see the Duncan-Hellenic influence, and here with the solid 
groundwork laid by Fokine, an ‘‘ evolution ’’ rather than a 
‘*revolution,’’ the results were certainly of very great beauty. 


The Sakharoffs are two more dancers who rely on their 
inepiration and their sound artistic knowledge rather than 
on their technical merits as dancers. Their school is of an 
entirely different nature, where the Pitti and Uffizi take the 
‘place of Athens and Pompeii, the classroom again remaining 
neglected. One might term them ‘‘ Costume ’’ dancers. 
Here again, we may compare them to Tilly Losch. Her 
‘* Gothic ’’ is the type of dance that would very much appeal 
to their temperament, but where they would have given a 
succession of poses, very beautiful poses, Losch has given us 
a Gothic dance, and the dance is with her of first importance. 
Strip the Sakharoffs of their lovely costumes and they might 
cease to be Gothic, while Losch is Gothic with her whole 
body, from her feet to her beautiful expressive hands, and the 
‘** Arabesque,’’ a dance of the hands is a proof of the little 
reliance she places on costume and her ability as a dancer- 
mime to suggest atmosphere. Duncan, though her results 
were often less pleasing than the Sakharoffs, was far more of 
a dancer and placed no reliance whatsoever on costume. 
Sculpture and painting are the correct subjects of study for 
a dancer, but only when she is ready to profit by such study. 
The knowledge that Maud Allan possesses of Botticelli, and 
she has told us of the great influence of the Florentine painter 
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in her sympathetic memoirs, is not in itself sufficient. Body 
and brain must be in perfect harmony, both equally developed, 
and the body cannot be ‘‘ tuned ’’ however great the inspira- 
tion without much preliminary drudgery. 


There is a very great future for the solo artist, far more 
so, in fact, than there is for ballet, both on account of the 
purely economic factor of the prohibitive cost of a large 
troupe and for the fact that a well trained body of artists that 
can interpret the works of such a genius as Fokine is almost 
an impossibility without the protection of some such 
institution as the Imperial School. 


A well known critic in a recent volume has theorised on 
the immense importance of the dance in all branches of the 
theatre. He has said, ‘‘ Sarah Bernhardt could have 
been a great dancer.’’ He is only generalising here and the 
statement was not intended to be critically examined. He 
does not, however, distinguish between natural grace, 
inspiration and dramatic ability, which so many artists 
possess, and hard work at acquiring a sound technique, 
which nearly all can acquire but that so few find necessary. 
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